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CHARLEY’S GAMES 11 SPORTS. 



CHARLEY’S SURPRISE. 

% 

When little Charley was just learning 

to read in his primer, his mother, to 
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Charley’s games and sports. 

give him a surprise, sowed several beds 
in the garden with pepper grass, in 
letters, each spelling the name of some 
little, boy such as George Charles, and 
John. When they came up, Charley 
was greatly astonished, and wondered 
how it came about. But he soon found 
by his mother’s smile, when he asked 
the question. 

After this Charley was sent to the 
school where he now is. This school 
was a very excellent one. The instruc- 
tors were attentive to their duties in the 
the school-room ; and they had the good 
sense and good taste to interest them- 
selves in the health #nd good conduct 
and welfare of the boys, when they were 
out of the school-room. They took a 
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LEAVING SCHOOL. 


lively interest in all their games and 
sports ; and one of the teachers was al- 
ways present with them when they went 
to take exercise in the gymnasium. 

Charley has holidays in midsummer, 
and also at Christmas. Then he leaves 
the school, where his father has placed 
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him, and goes home to enjoy the lively 
games and sports which are suitable to 
his age. He has just got into the coach, 
with a number of his school mates, and 
they are starting for home. A right 
merry party they are, with flags and 
trumpets and merry shouts, songs and 
laughter, full of the anticipations of home 
pleasures and enjoyments. 

We will endeavor to describe some of 
Charley’s games and sports. 

The first thing that engaged Charley’s 
attention on his return home is his rab- 
bits. They have been intrusted to the 
care of his sister, and he is anxious to 
know how they have thrived in his ab- 
sence. So he takes a basket of cabbage 
leaves and hurries off to the rabbit 
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hutch, where he finds a large increase 
of his stock since Christmas, and he 
takes great pleasure in counting and 
feeding his flocks. 

Keeping tame rabbits is a very pretty 
amusement for children. It teaches 
them to assume care and responsibility, 
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TOPS. 


and keeps alive the good affections. 
They soon learn to love the rabbits, and 
take pleasure in the attachment of these 
harmless little creatures. 

Charley’s next care is to look up his 
stock of tops and in company with one 
of his school mates he immediately com- 
mences spinning them. He has a great 
variety of all kinds and sizes. There is 
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STICK HORSE. 


the small, hard, solid top of boxwood or 
lignum vitas, with an iron peg. I dread 
them always, being afraid of their hitting 
my toes as they are spun out of the 
string and begin to dance on the floor. 
Then there is the whistling-top and the 
humming-top, large and light and fit to 
use in any parlor. I like them very 
much and so does Charley, and still better 
his little brother Willie, who jumps and 
claps his hands at the merry noise. 

Charley’s little brother Willie has just 
got into jacket and trowsers, and he 
rides on a stick-horse all about the yard. 
He sometimes gets an ugly fall; but 
then Charley runs and picks him up ; 
and wipes away his tears and sets him 
riding again. The attachment of these 
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STICK HORSE. 


little brothers is a very beautiful thing; 
and it is always very plain to be seen 
when they are together. 

Charley and his school mate, John 
Steel, are great hands at making kites. 
I believe they get a carpenter to furnish 
the frame. Then they search all the 
closets and garrets for old newspapers, 
10 
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KITE MAKING. 

and tease the cook out of all ^patience to 
make them pots of paste. Mamma’s 
scissors are in great request and when 
all the materials are ready, off they go 
to the garden, where they spend a whole 
day in cutting paper and pasting the 
body together, and tying the scraps 
of paper which form the tail. When it 
11 
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KITE FLYING. 


is done, it often has to be put away for 
a day or two, like a ship in harbor wait- 
ing for a wind. 

When the kite has waited a while 
there comes a windy day and then you 
may see Charley and John and one or 
two other chosen companions setting off 
12 


KITE FLYING. 


in the morning, and clambering over 
fences, wading brooks, to reach a fine 
open pasture of many acres, where 
they have plenty of space for kite flying. 
This is better than to go into the streets 
of the village, where they might do mis- 
chief by frightening horses in carts or 
carriages. But in the pasture there is 
nothing but a few cows and oxen, who 
take but little notice of the kite. 

Last year the boys at Charley’s school 
made a kite in term time, and had grand 
sport in flying it on the lawn by the 
school house in recreation hours. But 
one day they frightened a horse at- 
tached to a milk cart ; the driver was run 
away with and thrown out. He com- 
plained to the principal, and after that 
13 
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there was no more kite flying in term 
time. 

Hoop trundling has always been a 
popular sport with boys. It is health- 
ful and invigorating, and developes the 
muscles and the limbs. Some hoops, 
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TRUNDLING IIOOP. 



you know, are ornamented with bells 
fixed inside, which, like the “ young lady 
that rode the Jack horse to Banbury 
cross, make music wherever they go.” 
The girls have lately taken up trun- 
dling the hoop ; and I think it is very 
proper they should do so, for the exer- 
cise is quite as necessary and as suitable 
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CHARLES £ND HIS FATHER. 


for them as for the boys. At least so 
thinks Mr. Harlowe, Charley’s father, 
and he is telling Charley that he ought 
to invite his sister Mary to join him in 
the sport. But Charley says that Mary 
has her swing, and he thinks that is 
enough. However, he listens to his fa- 
ther’s arguments, with great respect, and 
16 
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says he will ash Mary how she would 
like it herself. 

Charley is fond of playing at marbles. 
He has a fine collection of all sorts and 
sizes. Some are made of marble, others 
are earthen, and he has a few beautiful 
agates. His father does not like to have 
him lose and win. So it is agreed be- 
tween him and his school mates, that 
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they shall use the marbles as counters 
and play for sport, not for gain; and 
when the sport is over, every one restores 
his winnings to the original owner before 
they separate. I think this is a very 
good way, because it prevents the boys 
from acquiring a spirit of gambling. 

18 
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LEAP FROG. 

Leap frog is a very fine sport, and 
Charley is very expert at it. I know of 
no better exercise for the limbs than 
this. It is a very merry sport too, and 
puts all the boys in excellent spirits. 
The exercise, however, is rather too vio- 
lent to be continued for a long time. The 
19 
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boys soon get tired of it and leave it off 
for something else. 

I knew a boy who got a very bad fall 
in playing at leap frog. He was rather 
a clumsy, heavy-heeled fellow, and his 
toe caught in the coat collar of the boy 
he was jumping over. This brought 
them both to the ground on their faces. 
The consequence was that each got a - 
bloody nose and some scratches in the 
the face. 
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HOP-SCOTCH. 


Charley is very deep in the mysteries 
of Hop-Scotch. You see him here with 
Johnny and two other boys, very much 
interested in the game. When it is over 
they have agreed to go off to a pasture, 
which is very extensive and abounds 
with blackberry and whortleberry bushes. 
21 
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CHASING BUTTERFLIES. 

They will carry baskets and their din- 
ners, and will spend the whole day pick- 
ing berries ; unless they happen to espy 
a wood chuck or a squirrel. In that 
case, as Charley’s dog, Rover, is to go 
along with them, I am afraid that they 
will try the sports of the chase. 

; f Charley had a fine chase after a but- 
terfly last week. He had been sent to 
22 


TAG. 


a spring, at the end of the garden, to 
fetch a pitcher of cool water ; when a 
very large and brilliant butterfly flew by 
him very near his head. Charley left 
his pitcher by the spring and ran off to 
catch the elegant creature, who led him 
a chase all round the garden, and at last 
flew up very high in the air, and disap- 
peared in the neighboring woods. So 
Charley had his race for nothing. 

Tag is a very simple game, and one 
which is quite as good for exercise as 
leap frog. But it is not considered a 
game of much interest or importance; 
and boys never have recourse to it when 
they have time and opportunity for en- 
tering upon the more, interesting games. 

M 
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tag. * 


Charley don’t care much about playing - 
at tag. 

Charley delights in all the games 
which are played with the ball. He has 
several large and beautiful balls, stuffed 
with elastic hair and covered with strong 
leather. With these he plays at colly 
ball, where, you know, one throws the 
24 
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BALL. 


ball up against the side of a building, 
and calls the name of the boy who is to 
catch it, as it comes down. He also 
plays at cricket, and bass ball, of which 
the laws or quite too complicated for me 
to describe. 

Foot ball Charley does not like. It is 
too rude. The players are generally very 
numerous and very boisterous ; and not 
content with kicking the ball, some are 
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BAT BALL. 


apt to watch for an opportunity to kick 
each others’ shins as if by accident. 
This is enough to make Charley avoid 
all occasions of playing foot ball. He is 
a very peaceable boy from principle. 
He avoids quarreling because it is sin- 
ful; and never indulges hatred or revenge. 
There is no sport worth the risk of excit- 
ing angry feeling. 
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SWIMMING. 

There is a river near Mr. Harlowe’s 
house, where Charles is permitted to 
bathe in the warm season. Mr. Har- 
lowe thinks it quite important that a 
boy should learn to swim, as it may be 
of great use. People, you know, often 
escape drowning by knowing how to 
swim and float ; and others, by the same 
means, have been so fortunate as to save 
the lives of persons in danger of drown- 
27 
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FLOATING. 


ing. Besides this bathing is very con- 
ducive to health. But one must not 
bathe too often, as this is injurious to 
the health. 

Knowing how to float on the water is 
quite as important as knowing how to 
swim ; because this enables you to rest 
on the water and recover from the fatigue 
of swimming. Those great feats of 
passing across rivers and straits some 
miles broad are done by floating and 
swimming alternately. 

28 
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CELEBRATING INDEPENDENCE. 


Charley is a great patriot, and always 
insists on celebrating the Fourth of July, 
in the manner most approved by Ame- 
rican boys from Maine to Texas; that is 
by firing crackers, rockets, Roman can- 
dles, little cannons, and every other 
noisy firework that ever was invented. 
His mother would prefer his passing the 
day and evening in some more quiet 
amusement ; but Mr. Harlowe says, 
29 
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“ Fourth of July comes but once a year. 
Let Charley blow out all his gunpowder 
enthusiasm on this one day according to 
custom ; and then we shall hear no more 
of it for a year ; but forbid him and he 
will be hankering after fireworks every 
day.” His mother consents and so 
Charley has his fun., 

Charley has a fine lot of bows and 
arrows, and practises archery with great 
30 
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CHARLEY READING. 

zeal. He is now considered a good shot 
with an arrow; and his mother often 
looks on when he and Johnny are prac- 
tising this sport. 

When tired of archery Charley varies 
his sport by attending to his flowers in 
the garden, and when this is completed 
he sits down on a garden roller or wheel- 
barrow, and reads a pretty story to the 
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CHARLEY AND HIS FATHER. 


other children. At other times he and 
his father stroll away into the fields, each 
with a book in his pocket, to enjoy their 
reading under the shade of some tall 
tree. 

Such are some of Charley’s sports and 
games during the summer holidays. 
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CHARLEY’S COUNTRY WALK. 



Little Charley Harlowe lives in the 
country, and he enjoys country life very 
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DEER IN' THE PARK. 


much. He often goes out with his mo- 
ther and little sister to enjoy a ramble 
in the fields. 

His father has a fine park or pas- 
ture, in which he keeps some tame deer ; 
and it is a pleasant sight to obserye the 
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does and fawns running about at full 
speed. 

Charley is my cousin, and is several 
years younger than I. 

Early one morning, during last sum- 
mer, Charley and I put on our hats, and 
taking some cake in our pockets for 
lunch, set out for a good long walk. First 
we went through the Home Meadow, 
where the tall elm trees are, and then 
through the gate at the bottom of the 
valley into the corn-fields. The sun was 
shining bright and clear, and a lark was 
singing high up in the blue sky, almost 
beyond our sight. Charley and I stood 
still to watch its descent, and after 
many minutes we saw it alight near a 
tuft of grass by the hedge-side. We 
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walked a little nearer, and then we found 
that there was another bird there with 
some young ones; so we thought that 
this lark had been singing its long, sweet 
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LITTLE CHARLEY S COUNTRY WALK. 

< 

song in the air to cheer its mate, who 
was feeding their little ones in the 
nest. 

We then walked on, and soon came to 
the skirts of the wood, through which 
runs a little stream. We thought there 
must be some one in the wood, for we 
heard a smart tapping sound, like the 
noise of a little hammer. I climbed on 
the top of a hedge-bank, and, after a 
little while, found that the noise came 
from over our heads. On the trunk of a 
tree were two wood-peckers pecking with * 
their long beaks at the bark of a fir-tree, 
in which they find a number of little in- 
sects, which serve them for their food. 

I lifted Charley up to see them at their 
work, but he did not frighten them, and 
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at some long way off we could still hear 
them tapping away. 

Just at the corner of the wood, as we 
were turning round by the side of the 
fence, we saw two hares and a rabbit 
feeding among the clover ; one of them 
pricked up his ears and looked at us for 
a moment, and then all of them ran 
away across the field much faster than 
Charley, who tried all he could to catch 
them. 

We had not walked much further when 
we heard a great chattering, and when 
we came to a young beech-tree close by 
the stile, we soon found the cause of the 
noise. About two dozen or more of a 
little bird, called the titmouse, had all 
perched on one tree, where they were 
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pecking, and fighting, and love-making, 
and noise making, all at the same time. 
Except the noise made by the sparrows 
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when they go to bed on a summer’s 
evening, I never heard the like. 

While I was amusing myself by watch- 
ing the titmice, Charley, who had ram- 
bled on a little way, came running back 
to ask me what the funny thing could be 
that he had found. It was a mole that 
had been caught in a trap, and was 
dangling in the air, with a swarm of 
bees around. I told Charley that the 
moles are blind, or nearly so, and that 
they live under the ground, and so do 
great good to the farmers by eating the 
slugs and other things that destroy the 
corn ; but that they turn up such great 
mounds of earth when making their tun- 
nels, that the farmers are often glad to 
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THE PARTRIDGE. 

get rid of them, and therefore set traps 
to kill them. 

In the next field we came to, the young 
wheat had grown up higher than my 
knees, and Charley was greatly pleased 
13 
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at running down the furrows and mak- 
ing the blades of com bend before him. 
Presently he stopped and peeped through 
an opening, whence he discovered a 
whole covey of partridges, the two old 
ones and seven young ones ; they all 
rose with a whirring noise, and flew into 
the field we had just left. 

Soon after the partridges had flown 
away, Charley was delighted to hear the 
well-known voice of the cuckoo ; it 
sounded so near us that we both started 
at the first voice, and we soon found out 
where the cuckoo was. Like a lazy ty- 
rant, instead of making a house for him- 
self, the cuckoo takes the first little bird’s 
nest he can find, and turns the poor oc- 
cupant away. When we reached the 
14 
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THE CUCKOO’S NEST. 

tree where the cuckoo was, we saw it 
sitting on a small nest throwing out the 
eggs of a poor little bird, who was 
screaming in anger at the intruder. 

When I told Charley what the cuckoo 
had been doing, he wanted to throw a 
stone at it, but I told him that this 
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LITTLE CHARLEY’S COUNTRY WALK. 

cuckoo was only doing what all other 
cuckoos did, and that the poor little bird 
would soon build itself another nest. 
As we walked on, still by the side of the 
wood, Charley saw something jumping 
about in the boughs of a tree ; and pre- 
sently another followed it ; they were 
two squirrels, with their long bushy 
tails curled over their backs, and their 
ears pricked up to hear the slightest 
noise. As soon as they saw Charley 
looking at them they both leaped away, 
and we lost them in the branches of a 
large oak. To look after the squirrels 
we had climbed over the hedge, so we 
were walking a little way in the wood. 

Presently I heard the call of a phea- 
sant ; and as we walked further, we came 
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THE FLY-CATCHER. 

to some brushwood, under which were 
two old birds and their young ones. 
They all flew away at our approach ; 
19 
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LITLLE CHARLEY’S COUNTRY WALK. 

but the old cock-pheasant left two of his 
tail-feathers in the brushwood, which 
Charley soon picked up to decorate his 
hat with. 

The next bird that caught our notice 
was a fly-catcher. It was sitting on a 
bramble, catching bees and flies, and so 
intently was it watching for them, that 
it did not even notice our presence till 
Charley tried to put his hand on it, but 
then away it flew with a fine chattering. 

We now left the wood, and taking the 
foot-path to the left, went along till we 
came to the road. Just by the stile sat 
a girl, who had been gathering dried 
sticks in the wood, where her father was 
cutting down trees. She had tied up the 
sticks in a bundle, and was sitting on 
20 
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them to rest herself, because they were 
so heavy. She asked me to help her to 
put them on her head ; this I did, and 
then she thanked me, and trudged on, 
as merrily as a lark in the sky. 

Now we came to a bridge over a wide 
river. I mounted Charley astride the 
parapet, and there we stopped for some 
minutes to look at the boats as they 
passed under us, and to watch two swans 
which were sailing up the river with 
their great wings spread out for sails, 
and their necks so proudly bent that they 
looked like the king and the queen of 
the river. Charley would have stayed 
for hours to look at them, but we could 
not stop long. 

We next turned down the pathway by 
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THE SWAN. 

the river-side, and we soon came to the 
wide marshes, which are only two miles 
off the sea. There we were standing 
under a willow, watching for the fish 
which were swimming down the river in 
23 
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little shoals, when we heard a splash on 
the opposite bank ; it was an otter that 
had dived into the river, and caught a 
fish, with which we saw it climb on to 
the bank again. Men used to hunt the 
otter with dogs and spears ; and some- 
24 
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times otters have been trained to catch 
fish and bring them to land. 

As we walked on by the river-side, we 
noticed a hawk flying swiftly over us ; 
afterwards we saw him balance himself 
on his wings, and keep for many minutes 
in exactly the same place. Presently, 
with a loud scream, he darted down into 
some rushes a little way before us, and 
then we heard a most furious quacking, 
as if there were fifty ducks there. We 
ran on and saw a drake flying at the 
hawk and pecking at its wings, and the 
duck, quacking in the utmost alarm, 
tried to get all her little ducklings under 
her wings ; but, alas ! one little truant 
ran into the weeds, and the hawk caught 
it in his claws, and, in spite of all the 
26 
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THE DUCK. 


efforts of the poor drake, flew away 
with it. 

Charley was greatly excited at this 
scene, and cried to see the hawk carry 
away the poor little duck ; but he soon 
laughed again, for as he watched the 
27 
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robber in his flight through the air, he 
saw a number of little birds fly after 
him, — sparrows, swallows, finches, all 
chirping at him and mocking him ; then 


LITTLE CHARLEY’S COUNTRY WALK. 

a tribe of bigger birds, blackbirds, mag- 
pies, rooks, jays, and the fierce butcher 
bird flew after him also; and as the 
hawk could not fly fast with the duck- 
ling in his claws, they soon overtook him, 
and we saw them peck at his wings and 
his tail, and pull his feathers out ; and 
they all screamed and chattered at him, 
till at last the hawk let the poor duck- 
ling drop into the marsh, and then rising 
much higher than the other birds, flew 
away so quickly that he was out of sight 
in a minute. Charley clapped his hands 
with delight to see the hawk thus treated, 
and said that he was rightly served. 

Now we walked on again by the river- 
side. The swallows skimmed along the 
surface of the water, and caught the in- 
29 
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THE SEA GULL. 


sects that hovered over it, and now and 
then diving into the river, bore away a 
poor fish in its beak to swallow at its 
leisure. 

Then we came close to a solemn-look- 
ing heron, which stood so still that we 
could hardly tell if he were alive, till we 
saw him suddenly dive his head in a 
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pool of water and bring out a frog, which 
he swallowed at one mouthful ; and then 
he stood as still and solemn as ever. He 
flew away when we walked near him, 
flapping his immense wings slowly, and 
giving a mournful cry. 

Then we turned away from the river, 
and took a path across the meadows, 
where Charley ran about and gathered 
cowslips and buttercups until he was 
quite tired ; therefore it happened very 
luckily that just as we reached the gate 
into the high-road, who should we see 
but Uncle George driving past in his 
gig ! He stopped his horse when he saw 
us, and both Charley and I were very 
glad to have a nice ride home with him. 
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GENERAL CAMP. 

Charley Harlowe, during one of his 
vacations at home, got acquainted with 
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GENERAL CAMP, TELLING STORIES. 

t 

old General Camp, who had seen a great 
deal of hard service in the wars, and 
had been wounded in battle. He was 
now a very old man, and lived in the 
same village with Charley, being sup- 
ported by a pension, which he received 
from the government in consideration of 
his past services to the country. 
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GENERAL CAMP. 


The general had served in the last 
war with England, and had been present 
in some of the hardest, fought battles 
of the war. Some of his battles had 
been fought with the Indians, in the 
southern country, where they had given 
a great deal of trouble, and committed 
many horrible massacres of the peaceful 
inhabitants. General Jackson had been 
sent with an army of volunteers into the 
Indian country, and after many severe 
encounters with the Indians, he com- 
pletely subdued them, and made them 
sign a treaty of peace, at a place called 
the Hickory Ground. This was the rea- 
son why General Jackson was called 
“ Old Hickory.” General Camp also 
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had served in the Revolution, and was 
very fond of children. He was a gentle- 
man of the old school, and still wore his 
old fashioned laced hat, breeches, silk 
stockings, gold knee-buckles, and silver 
shoe-buckles. Charley and Johnny Steel 
were his favorites. 

He told them many anecdotes and 
stories of great men, ancient and modern. • 
He was a great reader, and had thejjfa- 
culty of giving to children the fruits of 
his reading in plain language, such as 
they could understand. Seated under a 
great tree, one day, he thus began. 

“ Charley, you have heard of the Em- 
peror Augustus, the patron of Yirgil and 
Horace. Well, do you know that one 
day, having heard that a man had plotted 
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AUGUSTUS AND THE CONSPIRATOR. 


to take away his life, he sent for him, 
remonstrated with him, and pardoned 
him.” 
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“ I like Augustus for that,” said 
Charley. 

“He was very liberal to Yirgil and 
other poets. He gave Yirgil a talent a 
piece for the lines on his son, Marcellus.” 

“General,” said Charley, “did you 
know Kosciusko ?” 

“Yery well,” said the general, “he 
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KOSCIUSKO, 'WOUNDED. 


came over to help us in the revolutionary 
war, and did good service. But his 
greatest actions were performed in Po- 
land, his native country, where he com- 
manded the armies who resisted the Kus- 
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KOSCIUSKO’S MONUMENT. 


sian invasion. After Poland was con- 
quered, he came to London; still suffer- 
ing with his wounds. Here is a picture 
of him, lying on a sofa, painted in Lon- 
don. He lived to be an old man, and 
died in Switzerland, in 1817. There is 
a monument erected to his memory at 
West Point.” 
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CHARLES XII. 

“Was he as great a warrior as Charles 
XII. of Sweden,” said Charley. 

“ Greater, I think,” said the general, 
“ because he was more prudent. Charles 
XII. was rash and headstrong ; but bold 
11 
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as a lion. He beat Peter the Great in 
several battles ; but he thus taught the 
Czar to fight so well, that at last Peter 
beat him and drove him into exile in 
Turkey. Charles’s wars nearly ruined 
his country ; and he was, at last, I be- 
lieve, shot by one of his own people. 

“ Was not Charles XII. like our Gene- 
ral Putnam ?” said Charley. 

“ Only in courage,” said the genera . 
“Putnam, though bold was prudent. 
That affair of going into a cave to shoot a 
wolf, and being drawn out, wolf and all, 
by the heels, makes people suppose that 
he was rash. But I knew him well ; and 
he was an able and prudent as well as a 
courageous general.” 

“ Oliver Cromwell was a very able ge- 
12 


CROMWELL, 



neral. He trained a regiment of cavalry, 
called the Ironsides, because they wore 
iron corselets. They never fought a battle 
without winning it. He expelled from 
their places the parliament who had 
made him general ; and then reigned as 
protector of the commonwealth of En- 
gland. They wanted to make him king. 
I th'ink he would have liked the office 
13 
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CROMWELL EXPELLING THE PARLIAMENT. 


very well ; but he was afraid of offend- 
ing the people by assuming the crown. 

“When he died, they made his son, 
Richard Protector ; but he resigned the 
14 
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CROMWELL REFUSING THE CROWN. 


office, and Charles II. was restored to the 
crown. He was not a great man. He 
was so dissipated that his court was a 
disgrace to the nation, and his manage- 
15 
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RESTORATION OF CHARLES II. 

ment of national affairs was so bad that 
many of his subjects regretted the death 
of Cromwell.” 

“ I think Columbus was a greater man 
than Cromwell,” said Charley. 

16 
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SAILING OF COLUMBUS. 

“ Perhaps you are right,” said the ge- 
neral ; “ I prefer the peaceful to the war- 
like heroes. When Columbus sailed 
from Palos, to seek an unknown world, 
he showed a higher kind of heroism than 
ever did Cromwell in any of his terrible 
battles. He showed what we call moral 
courage, and he won his great fame with- 
out shedding blood. His fame rather 
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PENN’S TREATY. 

resembles that of William Penn, who 
founded a great state, and conciliated 
the Indians by the arts of peace. Penn’s 
famous treaty with the Indians was one 
of his most remarkable acts. It is. said 
to have been faithfully observed by the 
18 


WILLIAM PENN, 



PENN TREATY MONUMENT. 


Indians for seventy years. When the 
great elm tree, under whose shade it was 
negotiated, fell, a monument was erected 
in its place, which it still standing. 

“ One of the companions of Columbus 
became very famous by a single circum- 
stance. This was Balboa, who first dis- 
19 
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BALBOA DISCOVERING THE PACIFIC. 


covered the Pacific Ocean. Balboa was 
an able man, who performed many re- 
markable actions, and was most unjustly 
put to death; but his fame rests on 
his boldly crossing the Isthmus of Darien, 
and his being the first European to be- 
hold the Pacific from the Isthmus. 

“ Among discoverers, we ought regard 
20 


GALILEO. 



highly the astronomers who have dis- 
covered planets and found out the real 
laws which govern their motions. One 
of the greatest of these was Galileo, an 
Italian philosopher, who announced that 
the earth moved round the sun, when 
21 
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Charley’s stories of great men. 

Italy was not ready to believe so won- 
derful a fact. He was imprisoned and 
compelled to recant and deny bis bold 
assertion ; and finally was persecuted to 
death because he had told the truth.” 

“ That was hard,” said Charley. 

“ It was one of the hard things,” said 
the general, “which have been done 
under pretence of religious motives.” 
“The emperor, Charles V., in whose 
service Columbus made some of his 
voyages, was a great sovereign and an 
able commander ; but he did many un- 
just things in the name of religion. He 
became tired of ruling, gave his crown 
to his son, and went into a convent to 
pass the last years of his life. Here, he 
and an ingenius machinist, Turriano, 
22 
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CHARLES V. IN THE CONVENT. 

amused themselves by making automa- 
ton images, and trying to make clocks 
and watches go alike. It was an odd 
employment for the greatest man of the 
age.’ 

“Was not Columbus greater?” said 
Charley.” 

“ He was not thought to be so then,” 
said the general, “ but now he is more 
famous ; and so is Cortes, who conquered 
23 
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CORTES ORDERING MONTEZUMA TO BE CHAINED. 


* 

Mexico for Charles Y. Cortes caused 
the great emperor, Montezuma, to he 
chained in his own palace, and reduced 
the whole empire of Mexico to a Spanish 
province, with only a few regiments of 
European soldiers. He reigned after- 
wards as viceroy, and discovered Cali- 
fornia. After all these services he was 
disgraced and slighted by the emperor ; 
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and died an unhappy and disappointed 
man.” 

“ That was hard,” said Charley. 

“Providence,”, said the general, “by 
such examples, teaches us the vanity of 
earthly glory. We should learn by them 
to seek happiness from a higher source. 
There are many such examples in his- 
tory. Marlborough, the greatest of the 
British heroes,, fared but* little better 
than Cortes. He was opposed to the 
greatest generals of his age, and never 
fought a battle without winning it. 
Queen Anne rewarded him by depriving 
him of his command, and disgracing him 
as far as she could. But his fame as a 
warrior and statesman she could not 
tarnish.” 
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MARLBOROUGH. 


“Was Marlborough a greater man 
than Napoleon?” said Charley. 

“By no means,” said the general, “as 
a warrior I think Napoleon the greatest 
of all. As a statesman also he was 
superior to Marlborough. In personal 
courage Napoleon could not be surpassed, 
26 
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NAPOLEON AT ARCOLA. 


as was shown in that terrible passage 
of the bridge of Areola. 

“Ambition was Napoleon’s ruin; and 
in this respect he was not so great a 
man as our "Washington, who showed 
27 
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MOUNT YERNON. 


himself superior to ambition, when he 
resigned the command of the army and 
retired to the shades of Mount Yernon. 
The greatest of all great men is the one 
who conquers his passions. 

28 
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LAFAYETTE IN PRISON. 


“ Those who fought with us in the 
revolutionary war, certainly deserve the 
praise of being disinterested. Lafayette, 
for example, who left his high position 
in the French court, to assist us in our 
desperate struggle ; and afterwards 
braved the horrors of an Austrian prison, 
29 
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MARION JUMPING OUT OF THE WINDOW. 

for his services in the cause of liberty in 
France. Our congress never did a better 
thing than when they voted him a liberal 
compensation for his services, unsought 
by himself.” 

“"Was not General Marion a great 
hero?” said Charley. 

30 
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MARION AND THE BRITISH OFFICER. 

“ Undoubtedly,” said the general, “ he 
was an able commander, and he was su- 
perior to the vices of his age. He broke 
his leg jumping out of a window to es- 
cape from a drinking bout in Charleston; 
and this very accident prevented his be- 
ing taken prisoner there when the city 
31 
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w?ts captured, thus securing his services 
in the future campaigns. I always liked 
that anecdote of Marion’s inviting the 
British officer to partake of his homely 
dinner of roasted sweet potatoes, in his 
camp in the woods. It showed real 
politeness, and a great deal of policy 
too; for it convinced the British that 
they were opposed to an enemy who 
would starve rather than surrender. 

“ I have told you some stories of great 
men. I should now tell you that earthly 
greatness is not enough to satisfy the soul 
of man. Providence has wisely ordered 
that while greatness is attained by few ; 
goodness, which is far preferable, is 
within the reach of all.” 
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RETURNING HOME. 


Charley Harlowe is at a school in a 
country village, at a distance from his 
father’s residence, which is in another 
country village. Charley goes home at 
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CHARLEY AT SCHOOL. 


suitable occasions; and these visits at 
home he enjoys very much, because he 
works hard and learns his lessons well 
all the time he is at school. 

His father’s house is one of the pret- 
tiest in the town in which he lives. It 
has a garden and green house, and a 
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CHARLEY'S HOME. 

very fine farm surrounding it on all 
sides. Mr. Harlowe is a kind father 
and gives Charley every proper indul- 
gence. He allows him to have a little 
garden of his own and gives him a great 
many very entertaining and instructive 
books, so that Charley has quite a little 
library. Charley always goes home at 
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Charley’s Christmas amusements. 

the midsummer holidays, and I have 
described, in another little book, the 
games and sports which occupy him at 
that time. At the Christmas holidays 
he goes home again, and I now propose 
to give an account of the amusements 
of his Christmas holidays. 

Very glad is Charley when his father 
comes to the village where the school is, 
and bundles him into the mail coach, 
in which they rattle away for their own 
fireside. 

When Charley comes home for the 
Christmas holidays, he enters upon his 
winter sports with great zest. At Christ- 
mas, Mr. Harlowe follows the good old 
custom of making presents to the child- 
ren — not only pretty books, but toys and 
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CHRISTMAS SPORTS. 


play tilings, rocking horses and wheel-bar- 
rows for the boys, and dolls for the girls. 

Last Christmas, Mr. Harlowe gave 
Charley a great variety of magnetic and 
electric toys, and old Professor Plump 
spent a whole evening in showing the 
children how to use them, and explain- 
ing the principles which they illustrated. 
The magnetic duck delighted them most, 
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MAGNETIC TOYS. 


but a little contrivance for inflaming a 
jet of ether, and thus producing a bril- 
liant flame, was also much approved. 

Part of the afternoon of last Christmas 
was spent in playing at battle-door and 
shuttle-cock ; and Charley and little John 
Steel succeeded in keeping the bird on 
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BATTLE-DOOR AND SHUTTLE-COCK. 


the wing for one hundred strokes with- 
out letting it fall. This was considered 
a great feat for two little boys. 

This was nothing, however, in compa- 
rison of the sport which the children had 
in the evening playing at blind man’s 
buff. Such peals of laughter, such shouts 
of merriment, came from the play-room, 
that Mr. and Mrs. Harlowe and their 
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BLIND MAN’S BUFF. 


visitors were glad to open the door and 
peep in as spectators of the merry sport 
of this right merry Christmas evening. 

After the the game of blind man’s buff 
was over, Mr. Harlowe invited the child- 
ren to go into his study, where they 
found Mr. Pencil, a venerable artist, who 
had come to pass the holidays with Mr. 
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MR. PENCIL. 


Harlowe. His sketches were spread out 
on the study table, and he politely ex- 
plained them to the children, much to 
their gratification, for his landscapes and 
cattle pieces were very beautiful. He 
afterwards gave Charley and Johnny 
tickets of admission to the Academy of 
11 
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THE GALLERY OE PAINTINGS. 


Fine Arts ; and- when they went to the 
city they visited the fine gallery of the 
Academy, and saw among others the 
beautiful paintings of Mr. Pencil. 
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Charley has a donkey, on which he 
has learnt to ride pretty well. I think 
it is a very good plan for gentlemen who 
live in the country to keep donkeys for 
the children to ride, or to drive about in 
little donkey carts. The expense is very 
trifling ; and the benefit is very great. 
Charley is very fond of his donkey and 
13 
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SKAITING. 

very kind to him. He never beats or 
abuses him ; and the donkey is quite 
sensible of his kindness. Charley says 
that a donkey is a much more intelligent 
and affectionate creature than he is 
generally supposed to be. 

Charley’s greatest delight is in skait- 
ing, and he generally finds the ponds 
14 ' 
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THE SLED HIDE. 


and rivers all frozen over at Christmas ; 
for his home is far to the north. Some- 
times a whole party of skaiters turn out 
on the great mill pond, and the little 
girls are seen standing at the doors of 
cottages round the pond to look out. 
Sometimes Mr. Harlowe puts on his fur 
cap, and pushes round the pond a light 
15 
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CHARLEY FALLS ON THE ICE. 


sled with a high back, in which Mrs. 
Harlowe rides. At other times, Charley 
and Johnny Steel, practice on the pond 
at the foot of the garden, and Mr. Har- 
lowe looks out and gives instructions. 
But this does not prevent an occasional 
tumble on the ice. 

The sport of snow-balling comes on 
with the first fall of snow. It is in per- 
16 
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THE SNOW-BALLING PARTY. 


fection when the snow has melted a little 
so as to be soft and plastic. Then Mas- 
ter Charley collects as many of his play- 
mates as he can, and they have a grand 
snow-balling match. 

Charley stays as long as the boys are 
in good spirits and all good natured. 
He hates quarreling; and when two boys 
2 17 
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THE QUARREL. 


get into a snow-balling quarrel, which 
sometimes happens, if Charley cannot at 
once restore peace, by interposing his 
advice, he quietly walks home. 

Making snow images is one of Char- 
ley’s favorite amusements. The snow 
man he attempted several times without 
complete success. He said that he could 
18 
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THE SNOW MAN. 

never make so good a one as he had seen 
near a neighboring farm-house, which 
had a stick for a musket, and also had 
a pipe in its mouth. This was the work 
of five little country boys, and had occu- 
pied them a whole Saturday afternoon. 

Charley, and Johnny Steel, and Ar- 
cliy Brown, had better success in ereet- 
19 
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THE SNOW PYRAMID.' 


ing a snow pyramid, which was quite 
regular and beautiful ; so much so that 
it received the approbation of Charley’s 
mother and sisters, and even of Mr. Har- 
lowe himself. 

Among Charley’s presents last Christ- 
mas was a fine large set of nine-pins, 
with which he and his sisters used to 
20 
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NINE PINS. 



play almost every day ; but in his eager- 
ness to roll, Charley one day hit his 
sister Mary accidentally with the ball, 
and her loud cries soon brought Mrs. 
Harlowe into the room ; and poor Char- 
ley was so mortified at his own awkward- 
21 
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BLOWING SOAP BUBBLES. 


ness that he put away his nine-pins and 
has never played with them since. 

After the disgrace of the nine-pins, 
Charley and Mary had recourse to blow- 
ing soap-bubbles, in the art and mystery 
of which they were instructed by their 
uncle, George Harlowe. They were very 
much delighted with this amusement for 
22 
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a short time. But they soon got tired 
of it ; they thought there was but little 
variety in the bubbles, beautiful as they 
were; and they complained that like 
most earthly pleasures this was very 
short lived. 

Mr.Harlowe seeing the children engaged 
in blowing soap-bubbles, proposed to 
vary their amusement, by giving them the 
grandest and most dignified occupation, 
instead of the most trifling. He would 
substitute astronomy for soap-bubbles. 
Accordingly in the evening, he placed 
his grand telescope at his study window 
and gave them a view of the surface of 
moon and several of the planets. The 
children were greatly delighted at these 
brilliant sights, and with the instruction 
23 
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THE TELESCOPE. 


respecting the heavenly bodies, which 
was given by Mr. Harlowe. When the 
view had lasted as long as Mr. Harlowe 
thought it prudent for them to remain 
24 
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THE FAMILY IN THE PARLOR. 

at the open window in cold weather, the 
children begged the loan of some books 
on astronomy, which they read till bed 
time, and nearly all the next day. The 
25 
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TELLING ST OKIES. 


next evening Mary had some young lady 
visitors, and another view of the stars 
was given. After which Charley and 
the girls had quite a pleasant lecture on 
the elements of astronomy from Mrs. 
Harlowe, in the parlor. 

During the vacation, Mrs. Harlowe some 
times amused the children by telling 
26 
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THE BOYS COOKING THEIR DINNER. 


them stories, and at length this became 
a favorite amusement, as the stories were 
always interesting and instructive. The 
drollest of all the stories was that of 
four little boys who undertook to play 
Robinson Crusoe, on an island in a large 
27 
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pond. As there were four boys, they 
mustered two Robinsons and two Fridays. 
Instead of being shipwrecked, they went 
quietly to the island in a sail boat ; and 
as there were no wild goats on the island, 
they took with them their provisions, 
fuel, and cooking utensils ; and the whole 
of their romantic adventures consisted 
of cooking a very bad dinner and eating 
it on the grass. 

This story amused the children very 
much ; and it was followed by another 
about an old miser, who had hoarded up 
a great deal Of gold and silver, and lived 
very meanly. When his brother died, 
he refused to give his orphan children, 
two boys and a girl, one penny to help 
them on with their education. So they 
28 
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THE ORPHANS. 

had to work in a factory, and thus be- 
came tolerable rich by their industry. 
The old miser’s avarice at last drove him 
mad, and he died a maniac, and all his 
money went to those same children, 
whom he had driven out of his home. 
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THE DEATH-BED. 

This story was followed by that famous 
one about the children in the wood, how 
the father on his death-bed, left his 
estate and his children to his brother’s 
care ; how he gave them to two robbers 
30 
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THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 

to kill ; how the robbers quarreled and 
fought, and one was killed; and the 
children were left in the woods till they 
died, and the robins covered them with 
leaves. 


31 



The evening of the last day of Char- 
ley’s vacation, he spent in his father’s 
study, in conversation. Mr. Harlowe 
gave him most excellent advice about 
his studies and his deportment at school, 
which he illustrated by anecdotes of his 
own experience ; and so ended Charley’s 
Christmas amusements. 
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from five to six years of age. 

The following volumes are embraced in the series, each 
richly printed in pictorial page. 


LITTLE CHARLEY'S RHYMES AND JINGLES. 

« « CHRISTMAS AMUSEMENTS. 

<• « STORIES OF GREAT MEN. 


u u 

a <t 

of a 


PICTURE ALPHABET. 
GAMES AND SPORTS. 
COUNTRY WALKS. 


Price in Cloth 25 cents. 
Paper covers 12J cents. 
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THE BABES IN THE WOOD. 

CONTAINING 

& Hcto Storg of tlmr Slttocntures. 

BY A LADY. 

WITH 

%ix Nrixi anij 33*autiful Blustrattons. 

Price in Cloth 25 cents. Price in paper covers 12£ cent*. 


ISffll IMI 


<J)t[rn (Salta. 

CHIEFLY IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 


mm ESrcara&tttjgs. 

Square 16mo. — Paper covers 12£ cents. — Cloth 25 cents. 
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ANEW 

TW ELVE VOLUM ES. 

Price only 12£ cents each. 

PUT UP IN PACKAGES CONTAINING ONE DOZEN BOOKS. 

TWELVE KINDS. 

35m5tntJ5]j*ir fcritlj Numerous 33ttjpaHrcjjs, 


Bound in stiff paper covers. 

THE BABES IN THE WOOD. — A new prose tale. 
MAJA’S NEW PICTORIAL ALPHABET. 

LITTLE CHARLEY’S RHYMES AND JINGLES. 
LITTLE FRANK AND OTHER STORIES. 

LITTLE CHARLEY’S PICTURE ALPHABET. 

LAZY LAWRENCE, BY MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
LITTLE CHARLEY’S CHRISTMAS AMUSEMENTS. 
THE BRACELETS, BY MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
LITTLE CHARLEY’S STORIES OF GREAT MEN. 
WASTE NOT; WANT NOT, BY MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
LITTLE CHARLEY’S GAMES AND SPORTS. 

LITTLE CHARLEY’S COUNTRY WALKS. 
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THRILLING STORIES 

OF THE 

2E A sr 3 

/nr ttir ^ntrrtnimnriit inti Srataathra 

OF THE YOUNG. 

A delightfully entertaining volume for boys, with numerous 
engravings and portraits of eminent Naval 
Commanders, in one volume. 

Large 16mo. 300 pages. 

Clotli binding. Price 75 cents. 


SHAKSPEARE LACONICS. 

A SELECTION OF NEARLY TWO THOUSAND PITHY EXTRACTS FROM 


fjnkrpeim, 


With an index for speedy reference. 

A pocket volume designed to assist the author, orator, and 
general reader, in appropriate quotations. 
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AN IMPORTANT AND VALUABLE WORK 

FOR 

Q5x)£rt) Stuftmt of tlje 


PROFESSOR COLLOT’S 
New and Improved Standard 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH 

AND 

ENGLISH AND FRENCH DICTIONARY. 

1 Volume 8vo. 13534: Pages. 

The Standard French and English Dictionary of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

This Dictionary is composed from the French Dictionaries of the 
French Academy, Laveaux, Boiste, etc.; from the English Diction- 
aries of Webster, Johnson, Richardson, etc.; and from the Diction- 
aries and works of Science, Literature and Art, of Brande, McCulloch, 
Ure, &c. ; containing a great number of words not to he found in 
other Dictionaries, with the definition of all technical, scientific, 
and abstract terms ; and comprehending 

1. All the words in general use, comprising those that have sprung 
out of modern discoveries and improvements. 

2 All the terms used in the navy, the sciences, the arts, the manu- 
factures and trade. 

3. The different acceptations of the words in their natural order. 

4. Examples of acceptations the most in use to elucidate the exact 
meaning of the words. 

5. The modification to which they are subject by the addition, 
of adjectives, adverbs, &c. 

6. All the idioms the most in use. 

7. The government of those prepositions which differ in both lan- 
guages. 

8. The notation of every word whose pronunciation is irregular. 

9. Grammatical observations on words presenting some difficulties. 

The whole preceded by a complete treatise on pronunciation, 
and a table of all the irregular verbs ; and followed by two vocabu- 
laries of mythological and geographical names, which differ in the 
two languages, or whose pronunciation presents some difficulty. 
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PROFESSOR COLLOT'S NEW DICTIONARY 
is an original work, not a reprint of some English 
or French lexicographer. In its compilation the 
best authorities have been consulted in both lan- 
guages, and the words more accurately defined than 
in any other work. Besides the introduction of 
about twelve thousand more words than are to be 
found in any other octavo French and English Dic- 
tionary. The author has also given a complete trea- 
tise on pronunciation based upon the most respecta- 
ble French authorities, as well as his own personal 
observations for many years in Paris, at the bar, in 
the pulpit, and on the stage, where the purest and 
most harmonious language can be heard at the pre- 
sent day. It also contains a large number of words, 
such as are met with in the most recent treatises 
on science and art, technical terms of late origin, and 
words growing out of new discoveries, etc., etc. Al- 
together the work is far superior to the Dictionaries 
most generally in use by and known to the French 
student, such as Boyer, Meadow, Fleming and Tib- 
bons, Surenne and Spiers, and is destined to become 
the standard French and English Dictionary of the 
Nineteenth century. 
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A 

PRONOUNCING GERMAN DICTIONARY. 

GERMAN AND ENGLISH 

AND 

ENGLISH AND GERMAN POCKET DICTIONARY, 


TOTH A PRONUNCIATION OP THE GERMAN PART IN ENGLISH BOUNDS. 

850 pages. 18mo. Price $1.00. 

BY J. C. OELSCHLAGER, 

Professor of J^oKem JLanguases 

IN 

PHILADELPHIA, 

Formerly Professor of tlie English Language in the College 
of Quebec, author of a pronouncing English 
Dictionary for Germans, and a pro- 
nouncing German Reader. 













